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Congress Considers 
Next Year's Budget 


Roosevelt Estimates Still Leave 
Income and Outgo for 1939 
In Unbalanced State 


OLD ISSUE IS RAISED ANEW 
Debates Will Center Upon Advisabil- 
ity of Government Spending 
Vs. Greater Economy 


President Roosevelt’s estimate of the 
probable expenses of the national govern- 
ment for the coming year is now before 
Congress. It was submitted during the first 
week of the session. This estimate is called 
the budget. The outline of necessary ex- 
penditures is made out each year by the 
director of the budget and is approved by 
the President. The budget now before 
Congress is for the “fiscal year 1939.” The 
fiscal year is the bookkeeping year. It be- 
gins July 1 and closes the following June 
30. Before the end of next June Congress 
must decide on the amount of money the 
government is to spend during the year, be- 
ginning the first of next July, and all the 
purposes for which the money is to be spent. 
It must also decide how the money shall 
be raised. The President has now made 
his recommendations, and Congress will 
take them into account in considering leg- 
islation to authorize expenditures and to 
raise money. 


Old Problem 


Problems involved in the raising and 
spending of money are among the central 
problems of governments; always have 
been, and probably always will be. These 
problems have been particularly acute dur- 
ing the troubled years of depression and 
recovery. During the Hoover administration 
the government began to spend more money 
than it took in. It began ‘to operate partly 
on borrowed money; to run into debt each 
year. When President Roosevelt came into 
power, he continued that policy and carried 
it much farther than Mr. Hoover had. 

The reason why the government began 
to spend more than it took in was this: 
Money was lying unused in the banks. The 
owners of private industry, in ordinary 
times, borrow money from banks, expand 
their businesses, and give people jobs. The 
people with jobs have purchasing power 
with which to buy goods, and things go 
smoothly. But during the depression, pri- 
vate owners were not borrowing or expand- 
ing or giving jobs to nearly all the people. 
Some of them could not get the loans, and 
others were afraid to go on expanding and 
producing goods for fear that they could 
not make profits. 

So business ran at a snail’s pace. Mil- 
lions were without jobs. Purchasing power 
fell off. There was depression, despair, and 
threatened starvation. No one knew ex- 
actly how the upward movement was to 
be resumed. But all the time there was 
money available if only there were some 
way to put it to use. 

Then the government stepped in. It had 
good credit. It borrowed the idle money 
and put it to work. In the Hoover admin- 
istration, the government made large loans 
to private business organizations in the 
hope that they would be able to go along and 
expand and employ more people. Under 
Roosevelt, the government itself carried on 
big building operations, employed several 
million workers and put them to work, giv- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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On Being Funny 


A sense of humor is a priceless possession. One who is conscious of an amusing 
aspect of the commonplace and even of the tragic, can bear tedium or pain with com- 
posure. Abraham Lincoln was the greater because he did not take himself too seriously; 
because he knew how short was the distance between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
The gift of humor is characteristically American. It is known elsewhere, to be sure, but 
probably nowhere else is it practiced to so great an extent. The joke columns of our 
papers were filled with gags about depression during the gloomy days following the great 
crash. American soldiers, marching to battle and to death, advised each other in song 
to “Pack all your troubles in the old kit bag and smile, smile, smile.” We laugh at our- 
selves and at each other. in season and out, in sickness and in health. 

Yes, it is a fine thing to be funny—within limits. It is well, however, to observe the 
limits. No one can be funny all the time. The professional humorists can’t do it. If 
the best of them try over the radio to make people laugh half an hour a week, they soon 
break down in the attempt and fall in public esteem. The columns devoted to humor 
in the newspapers are funny sometimes, but a thirty per cent average for the top-notch 
comic columnist is high. The joke which really clicks is rare. 

Since, then, one cannot be funny all the time, the wise man will not undertake it. 
Foolish and inexperienced people do. We are all familiar with the individual who feels 
under compulsion to say something funny every time he opens his mouth. If you speak 
to him on any subject under the sun, he will come back with a wisecrack. His adventures 
into the realm of the humorous are feeble enough, but his faith in his wit is boundless 
and he is tireless in the effort to place it on display. Nearly all people pass through the 
stage of boresome wisecracking, when they try to be funny all the time, when they would 
shrink from the thought of making a serious remark, when they think it is clever to be 
sarcastic at the slightest provocation in order to display their wit. Most people acquire 
a little poise after a while, and learn to indulge in humor with more restraint. There 
are, however, unfortunate cases of arrested development. There are a good many people 
who never develop the art of serious conversation. 

Now conversation, however serious the theme, should be enlivened by wit and humor. 
Let the tension, characteristic of a too dull and too tragic world, be relieved by humor 
whenever it can be achieved. 
sees it. 
time. 


But fortunate is the person who can tell humor when he 
Fortunate is the one who doesn’t feel under the necessity of being funny all the 
And equally fortunate are his friends. 
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Repression of Civil 
Liberties Increases 


— 


Few Nations Remain with Free- 
dom of Press, Speech, and 
Other Democratic Rights 


PROPAGANDA WIDELY USED 


Governments Permit Citizens to Read 
and Hear Only What Is Ap- 
proved by State 

The other day, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing educators, Carl W. Ackerman, dean 
of the Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism, made public a report on what he 
called “The Black Plague of Censorship.” 
He referred, of course. to the interference 
with the freedom of the press throughout 
the world which has become one of the 
most significant, and at the same time 
dangerous, trends of our time. We are 
reprinting on page 2 of this issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER the map which he 
prepared to show just where and to what 
extent censorship exists today throughout 
the world. Never before in modern times, 
except when nations have been at war, has 
the freedom of the press been so flagrantly 
violated as it now is throughout the world. 





Plague of Censorship 

A glance at the map reveals how heavily 
the plague of censorship hangs over the 
world. Practically the whole of Europe 
and Asia is gripped by strict and absolute 
censorship. In Europe, a circle could be 
drawn around the few countries where one 
of the bases of democratic government— 
freedom of the press—still remains. 
two of the really important nations of 
Europe—Great Britain and France—énjoy 
complete freedom. It 


Only 


is true, 
that a press, free of government censor- 
ship, has been retained in the Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Belgium, but none of nations is 
classed as a major power, or, with the ex- 
ception of Switzerland, an important source 
of news on international politics. 

As one travels to other continents, he 
finds similar suppression of news. Prac- 
tically the entire Asiatic continent is in 
the grips of complete or partial censor- 
ship. Russia, China, and Japan, with their 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants, are 
permitted to read only what the govern- 
ments want them to read. Nor does India 
have anything like a free press. Only a 
few of the South and Central American 
“republics” have complete freedom. The 
plague has even spread to two of the Cana- 
dian provinces in the form of partial 
control of the press by the government. 

Of the entire world today, between a 
third and a half of the population is re- 
ceiving information which is biased or dis- 
torted to serve the purposes of the govern- 
ment. The members of the British Empire, 
the United States, and France are the only 
important nations in which this bulwark 
of democracy has been preserved. Else- 
where not only does the news which is 
disseminated at home pass through the 
hands of the government censor, but 
rigid controls are exercised over the in- 
formation which passes out of the coun- 
try to foreign nations. 

Coupled with this violation of freedom 
of the press is the abolition of other civil 
liberties, such as freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly, etc. In no country 
where freedom of the press has been 
abridged or term’nated do civil liberties, 


of course, 


these 
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such as those guaranteed by the American 
Constitution, remain in force. So im- 
portant is this type of freedom regarded 
in a democracy that a special and definite 
guarantee had to be written into our Con- 
stitution before it could be ratified by the 
states. Thus we find that the first article 
in the Bill of Rights, regarded by most as 
the very foundation of our system of gov- 
ernment, declares emphatically that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for redress of 
grievances.” 


Contrasting Conditions 


One need be only a casual visitor to 
different nations to appreciate how this 
abridgement of the civil liberties works in 
practice. A few months ago, the writer 
of this article had the opportunity of spend- 
ing a short time in several European na- 
tions, some enjoying freedom and others 
under the iron hand of government con- 
trol. In London, not only were the news- 
papers free to praise or criticize the gov- 
ernment, but orators in Hyde Park and else- 
where had the privilege of advocating 
everything from the overthrow of the 
government to the adoption of the most 
fantastic religious and economic theories. 

France has long been noted for the ex- 
tremes to which its inhabitants are al- 
lowed to go in expressing themselves, in 
speech and in the press. At almost any 
hour of the day or night, it is a familiar 
spectacle to see Frenchmen assembled, de- 
bating the hottest political issues of the day. 
Heads of the government are criticized 
mercilessly, frequently in unprintable lan- 
guage. Only when disorders arise do officers 
of the law step in to curtail freedom of 
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ALINARY 


ROME 


speech and assembly at any time or any 
place. Through a free press, Frenchmen 
are able not only to read news of their own 
country and the world but to keep abreast 
of the scores of political and economic 
theories which find expression in the press. 

Crossing the frontier into Germany, 
one finds the other extreme—censorship 
carried to the greatest possible lengths. The 
newspapers are valueless as a means of 
enabling people to acquire a true picture 
of world happenings. The Ministry of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment permits 
the newspapers to print only what it wants 
them to print. Events of history-making 
proportions which occur in Germany or 
elsewhere are ignored entirely if they do 
not show that country in a favorable light. 
Others are so distorted as to create a 
favorable, though false, impression among 
the Germans. Through the activities of 
the ministry of “enlightenment” the Ger- 
mans are today more in the dark about 
conditions in their own country than the 
most “unenlightened” citizens of a nation 
with a free press. 


Complete Suppression 
So complete has been the suppression 
of the civil liberties in Germany that only 
the most exceptional of citizens would dare 
to venture an unfavorable opinion about 
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In the BLACK areas the agencies of public communication are controlled by governments. 


vision. 


the government; and that only when he was 
certain that no one could overhear him. 
When a German speaks adversely of his 
government or its policies, it is in whispered 
tones and in the privacy of his apartment. 
Foreign visitors are cautioned to keep 
their opinions to themselves, lest they run 
afoul of the law. 

It is by the use of terror that such 
governments as the German, the Russian, 
the Italian, and those of dozens of other 
European nations manage to keep them- 
selves in power and hold the loyalty of the 
people. The frequent “purges” and “liqui- 
dations” of those courageous individuals 
or newspapers which ventured to express 
their honest convictions have taught an 
unforgettable lesson to the hundreds of 
millions who live in nations where the 
civil liberties have been suppressed. 

Suppression, censorship, and the whip- 
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Strict 





GALLOWAY 


BERLIN 


ping up of enthusiasm through propaganda 
have cast their shadow over the world 
since the close of the World War. The 
various devices now in use were, many of 
them, learned by governments during the 
war itself. Even the most democratic na- 
tions, including the United States, abridged 
the civil liberties for the duration of the 
war in order to maintain a united front 
against the enemy. Excluding the Scandi- 
navian countries and the Netherlands, 
freedom was restricted in all countries. 
After the war, however, it appeared 
that freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech were to become realities throughout 
most of the world. The wartime restric- 
tions were dropped in the United States, 
France, England, Germany, and many 
other nations. Special provisions for free- 
dom of the press were incorporated into 
the new constitutions drafted by several 
countries, including Germany and China. 


CENSORSHIP THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


But those who expected the new free- 
dom to become permanent soon discovered 
that they were living in a world of illusion. 
As soon as difficulties arose in any nation, 
the government was quick to clamp down 
a rigid censorship on the dissemination of 
information. Political crises arose in the 
Balkans and the censor began his work. 
The Fascists seized the government of Italy 
and immediately suppressed freedom. 
Trouble brewed in Spain and the same 
course was followed. Russia had never 
permitted the exercise of the civil liberties 
after the revolution of 1917. The plague 
spread from country to country until it 
covered practically the entire world. 


Purpose of Controls 


“The purpose of censorship, as applied 
to the domestic press of a nation,” writes 
a leading authority on the subject,* ‘‘com- 
monly is to prevent the dissemination of 
statements that might disturb the status 
quo, and also to build up a public state 
of mind favorable to the government’s 
program, whether that be the fighting of a 
war or the continuance of its own tenure 
of office, by controlling what the public 
knows. Statements such as might incite 
to riot, violence or disorders; others which 
might shake public confidence in the gov- 
ernment, or those tending to undermine 
the moral or ethical standards of the people, 


Censorship 
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MOSCOW 


all are barred from the press by censor- 
ship, where it exists.” 

During recent years, governments have 
used effectively the radio to distort the 
truth and to further their own purposes. 
Where there exists censorship of the press, 
there also exists censorship of the radio. 
Not only is the radio used for domestic 


*Desmond, Robert W., “The Press and World 
Affairs’ (New York: Appleton-Century). 


In the WHITE areas the 
Varying degrees of control, censorship, and intimidation prevail in the 
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are at present relatively free from official super- 
RAY areas. 


purposes, to control what the public shall 
know, but it is also used to improve the 
government’s fortunes abroad. Broadcasts 
of propaganda have become notorious. 

With the wave of censorship and the 
suppression of civil liberties throughout the 
world, there has been a return to secret 
diplomacy. Whole peoples are kept in 
the dark as to what their governments are 
doing. If they do not like what their 
governments are doing, they have no op- 
portunity to criticize them. The issue of 
war and peace is left in the hands of a 
few individuals who are at the head of the 
nation. 

In democracies, such as the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, no such 
conditions prevail. While the governments 
of those nations may engage in secret 
diplomacy, and while the heads of those 
governments play a vital role in shaping 
foreign policy, the pressure of public 
opinion may force them to alter policies 


not approved by a majority of the people. 
There have been numerous instances during 
recent years where a democratic govern- 
ment has been obliged completely to re- 
verse its policy as a result of popular op- 
position. Those in charge of conducting 
foreign relations have even been forced 
cut of office when their policies have met 
a wave of opposition. 

Without adequately safeguarded civil 
liberties, democratic government cannot 


exist. There must be a free press in which 
the great issues of the day—domestic and 
fcreign—may be discussed without inter- 
ference. The people must be free to 
speak out openly on all policies which con- 
cern them, free to praise or condemn as 
the case may be. Without such liberties, 
the pecple become tools in the hands of a 
few individuals, to be used according to 
the whims of the hour. 
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Far East: The following developments 
have taken place during the past fortnight 
in the Sinc-Japanese war: 

Japanese forces completed the occupa- 
tion of Tsinan, the capital of Shantung 
Province, and moved on toward Tsingtao, 
its chief port. Residents of Tsingtao were 
fearful of Japanese revenge for the de- 
struction, more than a month ago, of Jap- 
anese textile mills by retreating Chinese 
soldiers. 

Chiang Kai-shek, dictator of China’s 
central government, resigned the post of 
premier in order to devote all his energies 
to carrying on the struggle. The premier’s 
job was taken over by Chiang’s brother- 
Dr. H. H. Kung, until then the 
minister of finance. 

In preparation for what they are now 
convinced will be a long-drawn-out war, 
the Chinese authorities have opened an 
espionage school for young women. Intel- 
ligent, well-educated, and personally at- 
tractive young women will make it their 
task to learn Japanese military secrets. 

Likewise in preparation for a long war, 
the Tokyo cabinet took steps to coordinate 
all Japanese industry; and at an extra- 
ordinary conference in the presence of Em- 
peror Hirohito took under advisement a 
proposal formally to declare war against 
China. 

On the pretext that the municipal au- 
thorities of Shanghai’s International Settle- 
ment had failed to police this foreign area 
adequately, Japanese officers demanded 
that complete control of Shanghai’s affairs 
be placed in their hands. A similar effort 
to oust foreigners was made in the city of 
Tientsin 


in-law, 


France: Beset with a series of strikes 
that recently threatened essential public 


services in Paris and that are now hamper- 
ing production, the Popular Front govern- 
of Premier Camille Chautemps is 
method to end this labor war- 


ment 
seeking a 
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EXODUS FROM TERUEL 


Residents of Teruel, key city in the Spanisa civil war north of Valencia, hurr 
from the battle which raged for many days between loyalists an 


jority of workers in a plant may vote 
upon the question of strikes. 

The French Federation of. Labor, claim- 
ing a membership of over 5,000,000, is 
participating in the conferences now being 
held to agree upon the code. Its decision 
to participate followed a secret ballot at 
the Goodrich Tire Company of France in 
which a large majority of the workers 
voted to return to work, thereby indicating 
that some of the current strikes, at least 
are not finding favor with the workers 
themselves. 


* > * 


Spain: The loyalist victory at Teruel 
(THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, January 3) 
has now been conceded by Spanish rebel 
authorities. In an official announcement, 
rebel headquarters attributed the loss of 
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“AS AN ECONOMIC MEASURE IT IS DECREED— 


fare by establishing a “code of industrial 
peace.” The code will probably outline 
methods of arbitration in labor conflicts, 
lay down definitions of fair practices be- 
tween employers and employees, and pro- 
vide election machinery whereby the ma- 
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the strategic city to “the flabbiness and 
ineptitude” of its officers. 

Loyalist Spain has made the Teruel vic- 
tory the occasion of widespread celebra- 
tions. What the republican army par- 
ticularly emphasizes is that despite a vigor- 
ous counter-offensive by General Franco 
and despite the appreciable advantage the 
latter had in planes and munitions, it has 
completely succeeded in ousting the enemy 
from all Teruel garrisons. The last re- 
sisting troops, who had barricaded them- 
selves in a hospital and the palace of the 
provincial governor, surrendered last week. 


* x * 


Soviet Russia: With the start of 
the third Five-Year Plan, designed to make 
Russia _ industrially self-sufficient, Soviet 
officials have taken under consideration a 
proposal to modify the far-famed Stak- 
hanov system of industrial production. 
This system had been adopted several 
years ago by the Communist leaders to 
increase efficiency and output. But it 


from the town to seek safety 
insurgent forces. 


has led to widespread discontent, par- 
ticularly because it resulted in many 
workers getting far lower wages than their 
comrades. It lent itself, moreover, to a 
number of abuses by plant managers 
anxious to beat the production schedule. 
At one time employed, under a somewhat 
different guise, by some American firms, 
the system was soundly condemned by 
American labor leaders. 

Through radical changes in the Stak- 
hanov system, the Soviets hope to remove 
this discontent without sharply curtailing 
the rate of production. 


* * * 


Poland: Just a year ago army leaders 
in control of the Polish government sought 
to increase their hold upon the state by 
furthering a proposal to replace all political 
factions with a single party to be called 
the Camp of National Unity. Their aim 
was to set up Marshal Edward Smigly- 
Rydz, inspector general of the army, as 
dictator with virtually unlimited powers 
to control the social and economic structure 
of Poland. The movement, obviously in- 
spired by the success of the Nazi party in 
Germany, aimed at the suppression of 
minorities and more particularly at driv- 
ing the large Jewish population from the 
economic life of the nation. 

After 12 months of planning, the Camp 
of National Unity is still little more than 
a proposal. Such has been the opposition 
to placing Poland upon an openly fascist 
path that the movement is now rarely 
mentioned in news reports from that coun- 
try. Peasants, who form the bulk of the 
Populist party, have refused to accept the 
contention of the army colonels that the 
suppression of minorities will of itself 
solve Poland’s distressing land problem. 
And they have joined with other groups in 
demanding that the government, rather 


than pattern itself after Germany and 
Italy, should move in the direction of 
democratic rule. These opposition circles, 
it is reported, are being encouraged by 
Ignace Paderewski, the distinguished 
pianist and first premier of the Polish re- 
public, who is seeking to form a Polish 
Popular Front from his exile in Switzer- 
land. 


If seriously threatened by this opposi- 
tion, the army clique may decide to do 
away with all “this democratic nonsense.” 
But it will certainly hesitate before taking 
such a step. France is now lending Poland 
vast sums of money to build up her ar- 
maments and to create a new industrial 
center in the very heart of Polish territory; 
and the Polish army realizes that France 
would scarcely continue to help a state 
that gave any indication, by its form of 
government, of lining up with Germany. 


* * * 


Albania: Thanks to the support of the 
Italian government, the tiny kingdom of 
Albania has made rapid industrial strides 
during the past decade. A 10-year report 
recently issued by the corporation formed 
to aid Albania’s development shows that 
numerous roads, canals, and bridges have 
been built with Italian money. The harbor 
of Durazzo has been dredged and made 
to accommodate ships of any tonnage. 
Hospitals, troop barracks, and dams have 
been constructed in many villages. The 
money advanced for these projects by 
Italy is presumably a loan, but as a matter 
of fact it is an outright gift of the Italian 
government. 

The question has been asked why Mus- 
solini, forced to balance his own budget by 
imposing unusually burdensome taxes upon 
business, should thus be moved to acts of 
charity. The Italian press replies, in chorus, 
that it is evidence of Mussolini’s interest 
in the welfare of his neighbors, in line with 
his recent gestures of friendship to all 
nations on the Mediterranean. Others 
answer the question by pointing to the 
fact that the improvements in Albania are 
chiefly in means of transportation. They 
argue, with what justice remains to be 
seen, that in the event of Balkan hostili- 
ties Mussolini will move his troops across 
the new Albanian roads, through its canals 
and from its harbors. 


* * * 


Not to be outdone by England, which 
embarked upon a huge naval program 
more than a year ago in order not to be 
outdone by Italy, Italy has announced 
still another program of naval construction 
totaling more than 120,000 tons. Among 
the vessels to be built by Mussolini are 
two 35,000-ton battleships. 


bd * * 


The Mexican government is planning to 
establish a “university for exiles,” where 
educators forced to leave their own lands 
because of their political views will have 
an opportunity to continue their work. 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE JACKSON DAY DINNER 


Approximately a thousand Democrats attended the Jackson Day dinner in Washington on the night of January 8. 
Similar dinners were held in other parts of the country, and the proceeds went to wipe out the party deficit. 


Jackson Day 


Addressing a gathering of Democrats at the 
annual Jackson Day dinner in Washington, 
President Roosevelt indicated that he is pre- 
pared to carry on the drive against monopolies 
and concentration of wealth which was started 
several weeks ago by Robert H. Jackson, as- 
sistant attorney general, and Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes. He likened the present attacks 
on monopoly to the battles which Andrew Jack- 
son led against “big business” during his two 
administrations. Then, as now, said the Presi- 
dent, a few businessmen controlled the eco- 
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LADIES! LADIES. “THAT'S NO WAY TO PEDDLE YOUR 


FISH!” 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


nomic life of the nation, enriching themselves 
at the expense of the great masses of people. 
The Bank of the United States was Jackson’s 
foe, “the purse and sword of the opposition.” 
“Once more,”’ concluded the President, “the 
head of the nation is working with all his might 
and main to restore and to uphold the integ- 
rity of the morals of democracy.” He pre- 
dicted a fight, not against all businessmen, but 
against ‘‘a mere handful who will fight to the 
last ditch to retain such autocratic controls 
over the industry and finances of the country 
as they now possess.’ To illustrate his con- 
ception of the situation, the President cited 
the electric utility holding companies. There 
are about 13 billion dollars’ worth of utility 
securities in the nation, said the President. 
Yet men who own only 600 million dollars’ 
worth of those securities control the entire sys- 
tem, which means that four per cent of the 
investment controls the other 96 per cent. As 
the President termed it, “Here is a ninety-six- 
inch dog being wagged by a four-inch tail.” 
Critics of the administration replied to the 
President’s address by saying that if the New 
Deal takes issue with only a handful of wrong- 
doers, it should take active steps to cooperate 
with the great majority of businessmen. They 
charged that the administration has failed to 
make clear the course it intends to follow in 
the future. In connection with the electric 
utility industry, to which the President referred 


in his address, critics contended that it was 
not the holding companies that were at the 
heart of the problem but the operating com- 
panies, which can hardly be expected to spend 
money in expansions until they are sure that 
the government does not intend to run them 
out of business by direct competition. 


A Justice Resigns 


Tomorrow Associate Justice George Suther- 
land will step down from the seat on the Su- 
preme Court which he has occupied for more 
than 15 years. A few days ago he wrote to 
President Roosevelt that, having reached the 
age of more than 75 years, he is eligible to 
resign under the terms of the Sumners Act 
passed last spring. The resignation of Justice 
Sutherland gives the President the opportunity 
to appoint another Supreme Court member 
who will, undoubtedly, be much more sympa- 
thetic to New Deal measures than Justice 
Sutherland has been. During the last few 
years, the latter consistently voted with the 
“conservative” members of the Court, Jus- 
tices McReynolds, Butler, and Van Devanter, 
and frequently these four were joined by Jus- 
tices Hughes or Roberts to defeat laws spon- 
sored by the President. The new appointment 
will give President Roosevelt a definite major- 
ity on the Court. 

Justice Sutherland is a Republican from 
Utah. He served as a senator from 1905 until 
1917, and was appointed to the Court by Presi- 
dent Harding. His salary of $20,000 a year will 
continue for life, and he may be called on to 
serve in lesser courts occasionally. Justice Van 
Devanter, the first Supreme Court member to 
resign under the Sumners Act, is now serving 
in New York to clear a crowded court docket. 


Alabama Senator 


When Hugo L. Black was appointed to the 
Supreme Court, he left vacant one of Ala- 
bama’s seats in the Senate. Governor Bibb 
Graves appointed his wife to serve tempo- 
rarily. Then, since Alabama is almost com- 
pletely Democratic, he decided to hold a pri- 
mary election and appoint the man chosen by 
the Democrats to serve out the remainder of 
Mr. Black’s term. A few weeks ago the elec- 
tion was held, and the Democrats picked Lister 
Hill, who has been serving in the House of 
Representatives, in a three-cornered race. Mr. 
Hill almost doubled the number of votes given 
to his closest competitor, former Senator 
Thomas Heflin. 

Mr. Hill is an ardent New. Dealer, and has 
supported the President on practically every 
measure to come before the House. During 
the campaign he came out publicly in favor 
of the President’s wage-and-hour bill, which 
was vigorously opposed by Mr. Heflin. Sup- 
porters of the bill feel that Mr. Hill’s election 
proves that a majority of the people of the 
South are not opposed to wage-and-hour legis- 
lation, even though most southern congress- 
men voted against it. They feel that the sup- 
port given to Mr. Hiil may change the attitude 
of other southern congressmen when the meas- 
ure comes before the House again. 

The new senator will be one of the youngest 
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members of the 
1939. 


body. He will serve until 
when he must stand for reelection 


No War Referendum 


The House of Representatives voted last 
week to leave the Ludlow resolution in com- 
mittee, rather than to bring it before the 
House for debate and final vote. The reso- 
lution would amend the Constitution to pro- 
vide for a national referendum of the people 
to decide whether or not the United States 
shall enter any foreign war. Such power is 
now in the hands of the President and Con- 
gress. 

The motion to bring the resolution up for 
consideration failed 209 to 188. Probably 
the deciding factor was a letter written by 
President Roosevelt to Speaker Bankhead, in 
which the President stated his reasons for 
opposing the resolution. He said that the 
amendment would be “impractical in its ap- 
plication and incompatible with our repre- 
sentative form of government.” It would 
“cripple any President in his conduct of for- 
eign relations, and it would encourage other 
nations to believe that they could violate 
American rights with impunity.” 

The supporters of the resoluiion said that 
they would carry on their fight to bring it up 
for consideration. If it come before 
Congress, a two-thirds majority of both 
houses will be necessary to pass the resolu- 
tion, and it seems unlikely that such a major- 
ity could be obtained in either the House or 
the Senate. 
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Senate Filibuster 


For more than a week a group of southern 
senators has been blocking action on the anti- 
lynching bill. They have talked endlessly 


about matters which have nothing to do with 
lynching in order to prevent the Senate from 
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RETIRES 


Justice George Sutherland who has decided to give up his 
position on the Supreme Court. 


voting on the bill. Supporters of the bill 
seem to have sufficient strength to pass it if a 
vote is called, so the only hope of its opponents 
is to block it by a “filibuster.” The same tac- 
tics were used during the first days of the spe- 
cial session in November, and the Senate 
turned to other matters without deciding its 
fate. 


eek in 





The bill gives the federal government powell gut 1 
to penalize local governments in whose tem ff \0s | 
tory lynchings occur. For more than 75 Veo rms 
there has been agitation for federal legislatig sot I 
igainst lynching. Southern senators say tha: years 
it is not needed. They point to the decline in with 
the number of lynchings; 50 years ago the. W! 


were 200 a year, but in 1937 there were gph ff jeder 
eight. The South is solving its problem, the fl tific 
say, and federal intervention will do nothing This 
but create bad feeling. They charge that 4.8 ives 
supporters of the bill are merely making an , ) ru 
fort to curry favor with Negro voters if ov: 
northern districts. “Biath 

Senator Borah, the veteran Republican has mont 








HOW TO STAY WORLD CHAMPION WITHOUT FIGHTING 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEwS 


opposed the bill for another reason. He says 
that it gives the federal government entire) 
too much power over local governments. Hef pig 
believes it is but another step toward central. ; 


wil 


tot 
izing all governmental control in Washington of 
cal 
Unemployment Study . 


The recent unemployment census, which® pr 
showed that there are approximately 10 million du 
persons without work in the United States.§ on 
also revealed that there are more than three 
million persons who are employed only part§ pr 
of the time. They want and need more work} ut 
Their problem is perhaps not so urgent as that— na 
of the totally unemployed, but even so it add§ tic 
to the gravity of the situation which faces thef ar 
nation. ste 

A special Senate committee has been investi: 
gating unemployment, adding to the facts and P 
statistics which the census supplied. The com- 
mittee has questioned businessmen, govern: 
ment officials, and labor leaders in an effort tof is 
get at the causes and cures of unemployment. ff to 
Senator Byrnes, chairman of the committee. § w 
has said that there will be no effort to place P, 
the blame for unemployment on any group—§ P 
business, government, or labor. The only pur § th 
pose of the committee is to gather information 
which will be valuable in drafting legislation § li 
to correct the economic ills which cause un § fc 


employment. 1) 
la 
Lighting Farms ; 


The farmer’s labors can be lightened in hun- ff ¢ 
dreds of ways by electricity. Electric light p 
ing is a convenience, but of more importance 4 
are the power-driven machines which can bef ?P 
so helpful to both the farmer and his wife § /i 
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lel Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


| electrification in the United States 
a In 1930 only one of every 10 
rms was electrified; by 1934 the number had 
se risen. During the next two and one-half 
ars, however, 340,000 farms were equipped 
sith electricity, raising the ratio to one In six. 
What caused this sudden expansion? The 
aderal government says that the Rural Elec- 
ification Administration is largely responsible. 
This agency lends money to farmers’ coopera- 


But rut 


lagged 


ves and other public agencies to string wires 
) rural districts. The REA officials say that 
vivate utility companies were not interested 


the farmers before 1934. They were making 


money from the cities and towns; stringing 











“WHAT DO YOU DO IN THE NAVY, SAILOR?” 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


wires to isolated farm sections was expensive, 
and the farmers could not afford to pay the 
high rates to which the utilities were accus- 
tomed, Then the REA came in. The threat 
of competition from farmers’ cooperatives 
caused many private utilities to reduce rates 
and emphasize service for farmers. The cost 
of stringing lines was almost cut in half; the 
price of electricity in wholesale lots was re- 
duced in some instances from three cents to 
one cent. 

It is hard to say just how much of this 
progress can be credited to the REA. Private 
utilities say that their reductions came from 
natural economies rather than from competi- 
tion. At any rate, a great many more farms 
are using electricity, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. 


Public Power Plants 


The Supreme Court decided recently that it 
is legal for the Public Works Administration 
to make loans and grants to communities 
which desire to build their own power plants. 
Private utility companies had challenged the 
PWA program, contending that it damaged 
their business. 

The fight of the private utilities against pub- 
lily owned power plants has been going on 
for years. At present, there are 1,900 public 
plants and only 1,500 private companies. The 
latter, however, sometimes serve many com- 
munities. They do 95 per cent of all the power 
business; the public plants handle only five per 
cent. Although this percentage is small, the 
private companies regard public competition 
a a constant threat. They are afraid that 
public ownership may grow, and they do not 
like to have it encouraged in any way. 
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The PWA announced several months before 
the cases were decided that no more power 
plants‘would be aided by federal money. The 
61 projects which were halted by the suits, 
valued at 146 million dollars, will be com- 
pleted, but no new ones will be begun. The 
private companies do not place a great deal of 
faith in this announcement. They say that it 
is only an executive order, which can be easily 
changed. They would much prefer a more 
permanent assurance that the federal govern- 
ment will do no more to encourage communi- 
ties to build and operate their own power 
plants. 


“Snow White’”’ 


A full-length Walt Disney cartoon, “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” was recently 
released, and is being received enthusiastically 
by moving picture audiences. It is based on 
the familiar fairy tale, and is said to appeal to 
both children and adults. Many new tech- 
niques were used in photography and coloring. 
The Disney staff spent two years drawing the 
1,600,000 separate sketches which make up the 
picture. The artists had considerable trouble 
with the human characters. As Mir. Disney 
says, “An audience knows how a person looks 
when he laughs or cries, and it is critical of a 
poorly drawn reproduction. But no one has 
ever seen a rabbit laugh, so audiences accept 
our conception of animals with little criticism.” 
Mr. Disney plans to make a full-length cartoon 
every 18 months. At present he is working on 
the story of ‘“Pinnochio,” which will be re- 
leased sometime during the spring of 1939 


Two Fairs for 1939 


Two huge world fairs will open in 1939 on 
opposite sides of the continent. Both San 
Francisco and New York are making elaborate 
preparations to stage world fairs next year. 





ELECTED 


Representative Lister Hill of Alabama, New Deal sup- 
porter, who has been elected to the Senate. 


The New York exhibition will feature progress 
in science and industry. San Francisco, on the 
other hand, will play up progress in transporta- 
tion and travel at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. Eleven western states are 
joining in the program which will seek to draw 
thousands of tourists to the West in 1939. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S WORLD'S FAIR 


An architect's vision of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition now under construction in San Francisco. 
exposition will celebrate the construction of the a P" 
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NE of the common laments which we 

hear from time to time is that the old, 
pioneer days are over; that there is no longer 
a frontier toward which people can push for 
a rugged existence. Those who cry for the 
passing of the West are not wishing for the 
return of covered wagons and log cabins, or for 
the renewal of forays with Indians and hunts 
for buffalo herds. But they feel that the lack of 
new territory to be developed has greatly 
reduced the opportunities for new ventures 
and for building material fortunes on shoe- 
string resources. Even though they desire no 
financial kingdom, they have concluded that 
there is no frontier remaining for the pioneer; 
nothing entirely new which is left undone. 

However, Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page 
take issue with this conclusion. In _ their 
book, “Creative Pioneers’ (New York: As- 
sociation Press. $1.50), they develop the 
thesis that the most thrilling and dangerous 
stage of pioneering on this continent lies yet 
ahead—the building of a new society. The 
book is directed solely to the youth of democ- 
racy who, the authors say, are faced with the 
challenge of fascist and communist youth 
who claim that they are creating a new social 
order which is better than ours. The new 
frontier which Mr. Eddy and Mr. Page de- 
scribe is man’s conquest, not of unexplored 
wilderness, but of himself. They show the 
current trends which world affairs are tak- 
ing, and the barriers to be surmounted on 
the frontiers of industrial relations, politics, 
the cooperative movement, race relations, and 
socialized religion. 

The book is livened with sketches of the 
men and women who are active in the tasks of 
solving these problems. For those who are 
facing a choice of vocations, and desire to 
inquire into the fields which are described, 
the authors give a list of sources for further 
information about these endeavors. 


x * * 


OST of the news from England recently 

has been in realms far away from the 
stories of the days and people in the old, royal 
courts. Now that the headlines of the ab- 
dication and the coronation are becoming 
faint memories, King George VI is reported 
only occasionally, and his brother, the Duke 
of Windsor, gives him rather steady com- 
petition as a source of news interest. But 
the English people are more concerned with 
domestic politics and international affairs. 
Their armaments program is receiving a great 
deal of attention, while their foreign office 
works far into the night over the difficulties 
in Spain and China which affect the vast 
British interests. 

Consequently, with our present thinking 
about England centered upon such current 
problems, it is like exploring in an attic to 
read Lucille Papin Borden’s recent novel, 
“Starforth’ (New York: Macmillan. $2.50). 
And just as finding old-fashioned clothes, a 
spinning wheel, and a dusty album of family 


The 


eat bridges, and laying emphasis on travel, it will seek to 
tourists to the West. 


portraits provides a bit of diversion, the read- 
ing of this novel is an entertaining search into 
the antiquity of court life, a day that is past 
forever. The scene is laid chiefly in three 
English towns, shifting from the Starforths’ 
castle in Yorkshire to London and Windsor, 
and the action takes place partly in the reign 
of Henry VIII, then of Edward VI, of Mary 
Tudor, and the first year of Queen Elizabeth. 

The chief character of the novel is Maris, 
playmate and then lady-in-waiting to the 
Princess Mary Tudor. The pictures of life 
at court are marked by the devotion of Maris 

















FROM A DRAWING BY E. N. PRESCOTT FOR 
“BAGHDAD SKETCHES” 


to the unhappy Mary Tudor and her queenly 
mother Catharine of Aragon. 


‘ * * 


HE flow of travel books from the pub- 

lishers’ presses continues unabated. This is 
causing the wanderlust authors to seek new, 
infrequently described places, or to write 
about the well-trod lands with novel ap- 
proaches and viewpoints. Freya Stark, who 
is well known among these traveling writers, 
has chosen a region that is not familiar to 
readers, and has pictured it well in her latest 
book, ‘‘Baghdad Sketches” (New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $3.50). 

She lived among the natives in Baghdad 
slums, and practiced the use of the Persian 
and Arabian languages whenever possible. Her 
neighbors were Indians, merchants from all 
parts of the world, and Persian pilgrims. She 
journeyed frequently, taking trips in the des- 
erts and along the Nisibin Road. All this is 
woven into a picture of the vanishing atmos- 
phere of what sometimes has been called the 
most romantic city in the world. 

Miss Stark makes friends easily, as revealed 
by both the record of her experiences and 
the character which is reflected in her writing. 
This quality enabled her to meet the natives 
and to gain from them a more personal im- 
pression of the Near East than if she had 
merely written descriptive reports of her 
travel—J. H. A. 
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The Budget for 


ing them purchasing power so that they 
could buy goods. It borrowed a good deal 
of the money to do this. 

During the depression most people ap- 
proved the policy of government spending 
as a means of relieving distress and of stim- 
ulating business. But everyone knew that 
such a policy could not be continued in- 
definitely. If a government should go on 
year after year running deeper into debt, 
the time would come when its credit would 
suffer. People would fear that it could 
never pay its debt. Then investors would 
refuse to lend to it, just as, during the 
depression, they refused to lend to many 
private companies. We need not at this 
time discuss the troubles which might fol- 
low if the government’s credit were de- 
stroyed, but they would be bad enough. 


The Real Issue 


It has heen hard, however, to decide 
at what point the government should begin 
to cut down its spending and how rapidly 
it should proceed with the reduction. “If 
the government tapers off its spending, will 
private industry borrow and spend more, 
thus giving employment to the people who 
have been given work relief by the gov- 
ernment? Will the purchasing power of 
the people be kept up in that way so that 
business will be stimulated and so that re- 
covery may continue?” That is the ques- 
tion which has been asked and hotly de- 
bated from 1934 until the present. It is 
a big issue today. 

The government did begin to cut down 
its spending about a year ago, Some people 
think it cut too rapidly and thus caused 
the present business recession. Others think 
that it did not cut fast enough and that 
doubt about the government’s credit helped 
to bring on the business slump. This issue 
will be debated in Congress, in the news- 
papers, and in private discussions, during 
the coming months. As a background to 
this whole problem, we should have in mind 
definite facts about government spending. 
Let us turn, then, to the figures contained 
in the 1939 budget. 

In the first place, President Roosevelt 
thinks it will be necessary for the govern- 
ment to spend nearly a billion dollars more 
during the 1939 bookkeeping year than it 
will collect in taxes. He estimates that it 
will spend about seven billion dollars and 
will collect in taxes about six billion. Thus, 
another billion dollars will be added to the 
national debt, bringing the total to 38% 
billions. 


Progress Being Made 


Now most people agree that this debt is 
reaching rather serious proportions. On the 
other hand, there are certain encouraging 
sides to the picture. For one thing, the 
government has been making definite prog- 
ress in bringing its expenses and income 
into a better balance. The following chart, 
taken from the New York Times, gives a 
clear picture of how much the government 











(Continued from page 1) 
has spent each year since 1930, of how 
much it has collected, and of how much it 
has run into debt: 

(In Millions of Dollars) 


Fiscal Surplus or 
Year Receipts Expenses Deficit 

1930 $4,178 $3,994 +$ 184 
1931 3,317 4,220 — 903 
1932 2,121 5,274 — 3,153 
1933 2,238 5,307 — 3,068 
1934 3,116 7,105 — 3,989 
1935 3,800 7,375 — 3,575 
1936 4,116 8,880 — 4,764 
1937 5,666 7,763 — 2,097 
1938 6,320 7,408 — 1,088 
1939 5,919 6,869 949 


With these facts in mind, let us now ex- 
amine the specific items for which the gov- 
ernment is spending its money. By doing 
this, we may gain a better idea as to which 
expenses, if any, we think might be reduced. 
Of course, there are certain expenses, as 
we shall see, that cannot be cut at all. 

Interest on Public Debt: This amounts 
to just under a billion dollars. Nobody 
suggests that the government should fail 
to pay the interest which it promised when 
it borrowed money. 

National Defense: The government plans 
to spend more than ever before in peace- 
time on national defense—practically a bil- 
lion dollars. This is about twice as much 
as was spent for this purpose in 1934, This 
may or may not be wise. The majority of 
people seem to feel, however, that so long 
as other nations are spending feverishly on 
armaments, the United States should do 
the same. 

Payments to Veterans: These payments 
amount to $538,000,000, which is 35 mil- 
lion dollars less than they were last vear. 
Most of the money goes to former soldiers 
and, sailors who were injured or who be- 
came diseased in the war or who have since 





become incapacitated. Quite a few people 
believe that too much is being paid to 
veterans. Others believe that very little, 
if any, could be cut from this expense with- 
out causing suffering on the part of men 
who risked their lives for their country. 
And regardless of the justice of the case, 
the political opposition to a cutting down 
of payments to veterans is always so great 
as to make such action impossible. 

Social Security: The government is 
spending about $813,000,000 for the part 
it is playing in the program of unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions and in- 
surance benefits, aid to dependent mothers 
and children. The government raises most 
of this money by placing special taxes on 
employers and employees. Regardless of 
the merits or defects of this program, there- 
fore, the fact is that it largely pays for 
itself. 

Payments to Farmers: This item 
amounts to 586 million dollars. There is 
a difference of opinion as to whether the 
country as a whole would suffer if these 
payments were cut down or eliminated. 
There is no question but that the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers would be reduced 
at least temporarily, thereby hurting busi- 
ness somewhat. It is also possible that if 
the government should quit encouraging 
the farmers to reduce the size of their crops, 
there would be such an overproduction of 
grain, cotton, and other crops, as to throw 
the farmers back into depression. That, 
of course, is a disputed point. Some peo- 
ple believe that, in the long run, farmers 
would be better off if they did not reduce 
their crops. Both major political parties, 
however, are agreed that considerable fi- 
nancial assistance must be given to the na- 
tion’s farmers. 


—— iow 


Civilian Conservation Corps: President 
Roosevelt plans to have the government 
spend about $230,000,000 to keep the boys 
of the CCC at work during the bookkeeping 
year of 1939. This amount compares with 
$350,000,000 which is being spent on the 
CCC during 1938. Many members of Con- 
gress are planning to fight against this re- 
duction of CCC funds. 

The Regular Departments of Govern- 
ment: This includes the Departments of 
Labor, Commerce, Justice, Agriculture, etc., 
as well as Congress, the courts, and the 
Executive. The upkeep of these depart- 
ments is estimated at $760,000,000. This 
is only $50,000,000 more than was spent 
on the regular departments of government 
in 1931, and their activities have expanded 
since that time. 


Public Works: The government will 
spend a little more than $400,000,000 on 
regular public works, such as flood control, 
river and harbor improvements, and so on. 
These projects are not primarily to promote 
recovery or to employ men. They are the 
same type of public improvements that the 
government has been making for years. As 
a matter of fact, in 1931 the government 
spent the same amount for public works. 
During the first few years of the Roosevelt 
administration, the government greatly ex- 
panded this program in the attempt to em- 
ploy people and to stimulate business, but 
he now feels that this spending, especially 
on highways, should be reduced. He points 
out that this type of construction does not 
employ nearly as many people as certain 
other kinds of work-relief projects. 


Relief: At the present time the federal 
government is giving only work relief. If 
a person is unable to work because of being 
old or sick or unfit in some other way, he 
must be cared for by his state, county, or 
city. Work relief is provided through the 
Works Progress Administration. At pres- 
ent, there are about 2,000,000 people work- 
ing on WPA projects who are receiving on 
an average about $50 each a month. Dur- 
ing the present year, the government is 
spending a billion and a half dollars on 
WPA. The President plans to spend $1.- 
138,000,000 for work relief during 1939. If 
business does not pick up in the near future, 
he says that more than this amount will 
have to be spent, which means that the 
budget will be thrown further out of bal- 
ance. Many people believe that the dole 
would be a cheaper way of giving relief, 
and they urge that this system be adopted. 
President Roosevelt insists, however, that 
work, not charity, be given to the needy 
unemployed. A recent poll conducted by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion 
showed that 90 per cent of the people pre- 
fer work relief to the dole. 


Other Items 


Miscellaneous Expenses: To this point, 
we have accounted for about $6,350,000.- 
000. Another half billion dollars still re- 
mains unspent. Part of this amount, $12C - 


(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 








Smiles 








Wife (whispering excitedly): “Get up, John. 
There’s a mouse in the room. I can hear 
him squeaking.” 

Husband (growling): “Well, what do you 
expect me to do, get up and oil him?” 

—SELECTED 





“Excuse me, but we can’t hear a word,” 
protested a theater patron annoyed by the 
conversation of a couple in the row behind. 

“Well,” snapped the woman member of 
the disturbing pair, “what we’re talking about 
is none of your business.” —SELECTED 





Boss: “What’s this big item on your expense 
account ?” 


Salesman: “Oh, that’s the bill for my 
hotel.” 
Boss: “Well, don’t buy any more hotels.” 


—SELECTED 





The battleship was in port and visitors 
were being shown round. The guide was ex- 
hibiting a bronze tablet set in the deck. “Here 
is where our gallant captain fell,” said the 
guide. 

A nervous old lady interrupted him. 

“Well, no wonder—lI nearly tripped over it 
myself.” .—SELECTED 























“IT CAME THIS MORNING. 


THEY MUST BE OVER 
THEIR MAD” 


COE IN COLLIER’'S 


An instrument has been invented in Russia 
that is said to be similar to a saxophone but 
much easier to play. That country seems to 
have nothing but trouble. 

—London Humorist 





Recent laboratory experiments show that a 
flea can live 62 days without food. The 
trouble with the fleas I have met is that they 
don’t know their own strength. 

—Detroit News 

The train was one of those cross-country 
affairs that stop at every station and fre- 
quently several times in between. 

Toward the end of a very long journey the 
ticket collector came round the carriages. 

“Look here, sir,” he said to one of the 
passengers as he examined his ticket, “that boy 
is too big to travel half fare.” 

“Ts he, really?” replied the passenger quietly. 
“Well, he was small enough when we started.” 

—Tip-Bits 

A German scientist is reported to have 
invented a gas that will dissolve any substance 
with which it comes into contact. It will be 
interesting to learn what he intends to keep 
it in. —PuUNCH 
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Waukegan High History Club 
Engages in Varied Activities 


HE History Club of Waukegan Town- 

ship High School, under the sponsor- 
ship of R. C. Hurd, chairman of the Social 
Studies department, has, for the past 12 
years, carried on a program of activities 
in the school and the community which 
has attracted to its membership from 60 to 
350 students, most of whom have had an 
active part in its varied accomplishments. 


Promoting Citizenship 


The club was started, as the preamble 
to its constitution states, “to instill in- 
terest in the social studies and to promote 
the essentials of good citizenship in the 
school and community.” Its meetings are 
held biweekly after school with alternating 
educational and entertaining programs. 
The officers are elected from the floor at 
the first meeting each semester, eight in 
all; namely, president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, sergeant-at-arms, histo- 
rian, and two directors. These, with the 
appointed program chairman, constitute 
the board of directors, which meets a day 
or two before each regular meeting to pass 
judgment on activities being planned for 
the club, and to make recommendations 
regarding the same. Two factors in the 
success of the club are: first, the demo- 
cratic manner in which the club is man- 
aged (no activity or expenditure of money 
is undertaken without consulting the board 
and the club), and second, a varied pro- 
gram of activities which are endorsed by 
the club members. All juniors and seniors 
are eligible to membership or attendance 
at one of the first three meetings each 
semester and payment of dues of 25 cents. 
Those whose dues remain unpaid after the 
third meeting are automatically dropped. 

Regular activities carried on annually 
are: “Amateur Nite” and the club banquet, 
and programs are arranged for the “Serv- 
ice” and other clubs during National Edu- 
cation Week. Each semester a trip is ar- 
ranged to points of interest in and around 
Chicago, both with entertainment and edu- 
cational value. We usually go in buses, 
taking from 100 to 180 students and 
teachers. The trips are made either Fri- 
day afternoon and evening or all day 
Saturday. Reservations must be paid for 
several days in advance. 


City Activities 


Our Ninth Annual Amateur Nite at- 
tracted last year 1,575 persons and netted 
the club a handsome profit, part of which 
was spent for a lapel microphone for our 
public address system, some for an electric 
phonograph turntable (to play dance rec- 
ords on our public address system), and a 
donation was made to Piney Woods Coun- 
try Life School in Mississippi. Our ban- 
quets are carefully planned and have grown 
from an attendance of 100 in 
1929 to 275 last year, with 80 


. Lake County, and Waukegan history. 


our huge gymnasium, and in 1930, “TIll- 
Lak-Wau-Kee.” The first named had a 
national theme, the second was Illinois, 
The 
cooperation of local industries was an im- 
portant feature of the second pageant, 
with 20 large manufacturing plants taking 
part, not only in exhibits, but also being 
represented in the finale. Both pageants 
were practically self-supporting, in spite of 
the fact that it cost $1,000 to produce 
each show. With such programs to stage, 
the membership of the club was well over 
200 both years. 


Sponsorship 


Naturally, directing the activities of such 
a vigorous organization entails considerable 
responsibility for the faculty sponsor. Not 
only must the sponsor inspire the students 
to undertake the projects, but he must 
work along with them in seeing them fin- 
ished. It is a joy to work with the wide- 
awake young Americans who are attracted 
to the club by its reputation and the work 
carried on through the years. We always 
have a very large percentage of the best 
all-round students in our organization, 
which makes it easy to do the things we 
attempt. There is never a shortage of 
workers, for throughout the years a tradi- 
tion has gradually been built up, and it is 
very seldom that our student leadership 
fails us when an important project is 
under way. Perhaps the term “History 
Club” is a misnomer, but this club has 
been and is a vehicle by which to accom- 
plish worth-while objectives which would 
otherwise not have been reached. 


Another interesting experiment in citi- 
zenship training is being carried on in the 
Waukegan Township High School. It is 
called “The Senior City-Government Proj- 
ect.” Each year the senior class conducts 
a campaign, holds an election, and selects 
members of the class to the city offices of 
Waukegan, from a mayor down. They 
elect mayor, councilmen, and other offi- 
cials. The minor offices in the city, which 
in the actual government are filled by ap- 
pointment, are filled in the same way by 
the student officers. Then, to give further 
reality to the procedure, these elected and 
appointed student officers actually take 
charge of the city government for one day. 
The student, for example, who has been 
elected mayor goes to the mayor’s office 
and for a day sits in the mayor’s chair and 
performs the duties which come before a 
mayor. The actual mayor is, of course, 
there cooperating and helping. Each of the 
other officers goes to the officer whom he 
has been chosen to impersonate and spends 
a day discharging the duties of that official. 
The plan could not be carried out, of 
course, were it not for the full cooperation 
and sympathy of the city officials. 





alumni of the club coming back N 
to renew old times. Speeches are \\ 
not allowed at our banquets. This “SX 
may help to account for their AS 
popularity. Student assembly +» “> 
programs are planned twice a 
year, the last one being a Theo- 
dore Roosevelt birthday and 
Navy Day celebration two 
months ago. Three students gave 
short speeches, the Roosevelt rec- 
ord recently placed in circulation 
was played, and all joined in sing- 
ing “Anchors Aweigh.” Mock 
elections are staged each two 
years by the club, with more than 
half of the 2,300 students going 
to the polls. 

Living up to its preamble, the 
club has staged, on two occasions, 
mammoth historical pageants, 
with 600 or more taking part, and 
with students taking the role of 
scene directors, publicity agents, 
costumers, and assuming the other 
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responsibilities connected with 
such projects. In 1928, “Buila- 
ers of Democracy” was put on in 
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President’s Budget for Next Year 
Anticipates Billion-Dollar Deficit 


(Concluded from page 6) 


000,000 to be specific, will be paid out to re- 
tired railway workers. Another $40,000,000 
will go to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which is carrying on various kinds of soil 
erosion projects, flood control, electric 
power developments, and other such work. 
Most of the remaining, money will be spent 
on a number of smaller agencies, such as 
the National Youth Administration, which 
lends financial assistance to high school and 
college students. There is not much dis- 
pute over most of these items, except the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which many 
individuals, as well as most private utility 
companies, are in favor of abolishing. 
This is, therefore, the program of spend- 
ing which President Roosevelt has mapped 
out for the government during the book- 
keeping year of 1939. He says that he 
has made every effort to cut down on those 
government expenses which are least urgent 
and which affect the smallest number of 
people. Altogether, he has reduced the 
government’s expenses about half a billion 
dollars. He is opposed to any further re- 
ductions at this time, for he feels that 
such a policy would cause widespread suf- 
fering and would seriously hurt business. 
It is his opinion that business will be 
much better in a year or two, that better 
business will mean more money collected 
by the government in taxes, thereby en- 
abling the government to balance the budget 
without increasing tax rates or without re- 
ducing government expenses very much. 
President Roosevelt’s budget is attacked 
from two opposite sides. On the one hand 
are those people who believe that not an- 
other year should go by without bringing 
the budget into balance. Such people, al- 
though recognizing the difficulties in the 
way, are in favor of slashing expenses to 
the bone, regardless of the immediate 
effects such a policy might have. If this 
were done, it is argued, business would 
soon regain confidence, would soon ex- 
pand, and would soon provide employ- 
ment for most of those now out of work. 
In direct opposition to this viewpoint 
is the belief that the government should 








NOTICE 
“Historical Backgrounds,” 
“Something to Think About,” and 
other features are omitted this 
week to make room for the semes- 
ter index which will be found on 
page 8. 




















spend much more than President Roose- 
velt plans for it to next year. There are 
many members of Congress who are al- 
ready trying to increase the amounts to 
be spent on various items in the President’s 
budget plan. Those who take this posi- 
tion contend that the present business 
slump will turn into another major de- 
pression unless the government spends on 
a large scale. 








Your Vocabulary | 








Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
Entire Chinese armies have been annihi- 
lated during the war with the Japanese. We 
attribute Edison’s success to intelligence 
and hard work. A person with a receptive 
mind does not scorn new ideas. President 
Roosevelt has exhorted businessmen to 
cooperate with the government. Rayon 
is a fabricated substitute for silk. German 
peasants are said to be submissive to the 
Nazi dictatorship. William Jennings Bryan 
charmed many audiences with his fluent 
oratory. 


REFERENCES ON THE BUDGET: (a) 
Balancing the Budget, by Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. Vital Speeches, December 1, 1937, pp. 108- 
111. (b) Congress and the Budget; Pro and 
Con Arguments. Congressional Digest, June 
1937, pp. 165-192. (c) No Time for Economy, 
by K. Hutchison. Nation, December 11, 1937, 
pp. 640-642. (d) What To Do About Taxes, 
by Harold M. Groves. New Republic, Decem- 
ber 29, 1937, pp. 215-217. Continued in the 
January 5, 1938, issue on pp. 247-249. 


REFERENCES ON CIVIL LIBERTIES: 
(a) Deepest Issue of Our Times, by Walter 
Lippmann. Vital Speeches, July 1, 1936, pp. 
602-604. (b) Education Under Dictatorships, 
by T. W. Gosling. School and Society, May 1, 
1937, pp. 203-204. (c) Freedom Under 
Fascism, by M. A. Pei. Annals, July 1935, 
pp. 9-13. (d) Freedom’s Back Is Against the 
Wall, by D. Thompson. Vital Speeches, July 
1, 1937, pp. 546-547. (e) Liberty in an In- 
secure World, by H. J. Laski. Survey Graphic, 
October 1937, pp. 505-508. Continued in the 
November 1937 issue on pp. 573-576. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Camille Chautemps 
(ka-meel’ sho’tom’—first 0 as in go, second 
o as in hot), Shantung (shahn’doong’), Tsinan 
(jee’nahn’), Tsingtao (ching’dou’), Kung 
(koong’), Chiang Kai-shek (jee-ong’ ki’shek’ 
—i as in ice), Teruel (teh-roo-el’), Matarani 
(mah-tah-rah’nee), Smigly-Rydz (schmig’wee 
ritz’), Paderewski (pa-deh-ref’skee), Stakha- 
nov (stah’kah-noff), Durazzo (doo-raht’so). 
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Africa. Sept. 6—3; Dec. 13—3 

Agriculture. 
Cotton. Sept. 20—1 
Crops and Income. Sept. 20—4; Nov. 22—4 
Crop Reporting Board. Sept. 27—5 
Farm Security Administration. Nov. 8—6 
Irrigation. Sept. 27—4 
Legislation. Sept. 13—4; 

3—1 

Loans. Sept. 13—4; Oct. 18—5; Nov. 8—4 
Problems, Historical. Jan. 3—6 
Transient Labor. Oct. 11—4 

Albania. Jan. 17—3 

Ambassadors. Jan. 3—4 

American Federation of Labor. (See Labor) 

Apprentices. Oct. 25—5; Dec. 13—5 


Dec. 6—4: Jan 


Armistice Day and Peace. Nov. 8—1 

Art, Rural. Nov. 29—4 

Australia. Oct. 25—3 

Automobile. Nov. 8—7 

Aviation. Oct. 18—5; Nov. 29—4; Jan. 3—5 
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Balearic Islands. Nov. 8—3 
Belgium. Oct. 25—3 
Birds. Oct. 4—5 


Black, Hugo L. Sept. 6—6; Sept. 27—4; 
Oct. 11—4 

Borah, William E. Sept. 27—4 

Boycott, Japanese. Oct. 25—5 

Brazil. Oct. 11—3; Oct. 18—3; Nov. 15—3; 


Nov. 22—1; Nov. 22—6; Nov. 29—3 
Bread, Cost of. Oct. 4—4 
Budget. Jan. 17—1 (See also Taxation) 
Business. (See also Depression) 
Government Control. Nov. 29—7 
Monopolies. Oct. 25—4; Dec. 13—4 
Purchasing Power. Nov. 22—4 
Uncertain Future. Sept. 27—1 
World War. Sept. 20—6 
c 
Canada. Oct. 4—3; Nov. 22—3 
Cecil, Viscount. Nov. 29—3 
Censorship, Press. Jan. 17—1 
Census. Dec. 13—5 
Chain Gang. Dec. 6—4 
Chain Stores. Oct. 11—5 
China. (See also Sino-Japanese War) 
Picture. Jan. 10—3 
Planes. Sept. 13—4 
Cities. Dec. 6—5 
Civil Service Commission. Nov. 29—6; Jan 
10—5 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Oct. 18—4; Nov 
1—4 
Coal. Dec. 13—5 


Committee for Industrial Organization. (See 
Labor) 
Communism. Dec. 6—1 
Congress, United States. 
First Session, Accomplishments of. Sept 
6—4 
Legislative Machinery. Nov. 15—7 
New Members. Nov. 22—4 
Second Session. Jan. 3—4; Jan. 10—4 
Special Session. Oct. 18—4; Oct. 25—4; 
Nov. 15—4; Nov. 29—4; Dec. 6—4; 
Dec. 13—4 
Constitution. 


Borah’s Speech. Sept. 27—4 
Lawyers’ Side. Oct. 11—4 
Roosevelt’s Speech. Sept. 27—4 
Cooperatives, Self-Help. Oct. 25—5 
Cotton Loans and Crops. (See Agriculture) 
Cotton Picker. Sept. 6—5 
Cotton Roads. Nov. 8—4 
Coyle, David Cushman. Oct. 11—7 
Crime. Sept. 20—4; Oct. 11—4 
Czechoslovakia. Sept. 20—4; Sept. 
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Democratic Government. 
15—6 
Democratic Party. Sept. 6—4; Sept. 13—1; 
Jan. 17—4 (See also Political Scene) 
Depression. (See also Business) 
Government Acts. Nov. 22—1; Dec. 6—1 
Optimism. Jan. 10—4 
Recession. Jan. 10—1 
Stock Market. Sept. 
Nov. 8—4 
Doctors. Nov. 15—4; Dec. 6—5 
Drought. Sept. 6—5 
Durbin, Deanna. Sept. 20—5 
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Edison, Memorial to. Nov. 15—5 
Education. 
Education Week. Sept. 27—7; Nov. 8—1 
Junior Colleges. Nov. 1—5 
School Population. Sept. 13—5 
Progress. Nov. 8—6 
Working Students. Dec. 6—5 
Egypt. Sept. 13—3 
Electric Power. (See Public Utilities) 
Employment Service. Sept. 27—6 
Ethiopia. Oct. 4—3 
Evanston, Illinois. Jan. 10—4 
F 
Farley, James A. Oct. 4—4 
Farm Security Administration. (See Agricul- 
ture) 
Fascism. 
Anti-Communist Pact. Nov. 15—1 
Rome-Berlin Axis. Oct. 4—3 
System of Government. Nov. 
1—6 
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Nov. 15—1; Nov. 


20—4; Nov. 1—1; 
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Federal Communications Commission. Oct. 
4—6 
Federal Housing Authority. (See Housing) 
Federal Maritime Commission. (See Shipping 
Federal Power Commission. (See Public Utili- 
ties) 
Federal Reserve System. Nov. 1—6 
Federal Trade Commission. Oct. 18—6 
Finance, Government. (See Taxation) 
Finland. Sept. 6—3 
Food and Drug Administration. Oct. 25—6; 
Dec. 6—4 
Foods. Nov. 1—5 
Foreign Policy, United States. 
Check on Aggressors. Oct, 18—1 
Monroe Doctrine. Nov. 22—6 
Neutrality. Sept. 20—7 
Reciprocal Trade Treaties. Dec. 6—7 
Foreign Service, American. Oct. 4—7 
Foreign Trade, United States. 
Czechoslovakian Agreements 
England. Nov. 29—4 
Investments. Nov. 15—5 
Planes to China. Sept. 13—4 
Stake in Far East. Sept 13—1 
World War and Business. Sept. 20—6 
France. 
Delbos, Yvon. Dec. 13—3 
Elections. Oct. 18—3 
Financial Crisis. Sept. 27—3 
Government, Plot on. Nov. 29—3 
New Deal. Oct. 11—1 
Railroads. Sept. 13—3 
Wages and Hours. Sept 
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Germany. (See also Fascism) 
Berlin. Dec. 13—3 
Excursions. Oct. 18—3 
Expansion. Nov. 1—3 
Germans Abroad. Sept. 13—3 
Goering, Hermann. Jan. 3—3 
Great Britain. Nov. 29—1; Dec. 6—3 
Locarno Pact. Oct. 25—3 
Mussolini and Hitler. Sept. 27—3 


Nazi Party Congress. Sept. 6—3; Sept 
20—3 
Goering, Hermann. Jan. 3—3 


Great Britain. 
American Trade. Nov. 29—4 
Army. Dec. 13—3 
Germany. Nov. 29—1; Dec. 6—3 
Labor and Armament. Sept. 20—3 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay. Nov. 22—3 
Popular Front. Oct. 18—3 
Prison Reform. Oct. 4—3; Nov. 15—3 
Guatemala. Nov. 8—3 
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Haiti. Nov. 8—3; Jan. 3—3 
Hawaiian Islands. Nov. 22—5 
Health. 
Insurance. Oct. 25—1 
Measles. Nov. 29—4 
Standards, Improvement of. Oct. 25—6 
United States Public Health Service. Oct 
11—6 
Historical Backgrounds. 
Agriculture, Jan. 3—6 
Democracy. Nov. 15—6 
Education. Nov. 8—6 
Fascism. Nov. 1—6 
Health Standards. Oct. 25—6 
International Law. Sept. 27—6 
Labor Movement. Oct. 4—6 
Merchant Marine. Nov. 29—6 
Monroe Doctrine. Nov. 22—6 
Nine Power Treaty. Oct. 18—6 
Public Opinion and War. Jan. 10—6 
Railroads. Dec. 6—6 
Supreme Court. Oct. 11—6 
Third Parties. Sept. 13—6 
Wages and Hours, Sept. 6—6 





World War and Business. Sept. 20—6 
Honduras. Nov. 1—3 
Hoover, Herbert. Sept. 6—4 
Housewives. Nov. 22—5 
Housing. 
Community Planning. Oct..25—7 
Costs. Nov. 22—7 
Federal Housing Authority. Sept. 20—4; 


Jan. 3—4 
Glass Houses. Jan. 10—5 
Greenbelt. Sept. 13—5 
New York City. Dec. 13—5 
Straus, Nathan. Nov. 1—4 
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International Relations. (See also Sino-Japa- 
nese War, Spanish Civil War) 
Armistice Day and Peace. Nov. 8—1 
European Balance. Oct. 25—1 
European Outlook. Sept. 6—3 
Geneva. Sept. 27—3 
German Expansion. Nov. 1—3 
International Law. Sept. 27—6 
League of Nations. Dec. 13—7 
Nine Power Treaty. Oct. 18—6 
Nyon Conference. Sept. 20—1 
Palestine Partition. Sept. 27—1 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
13—7; Dec. 13—5 
Inventions of the Future. Sept. 6—5 
Irrigation. (See Agriculture) 
Iron, Scrap. Sept. 20—5 
Italy. Sept. 27—3 (See also Fascism) 
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Economic Conditions. Sept. 13—3 
People. Sept. 6—3; Jan. 10—3 
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Labor. 
A. F. of L. Convention. Oct. 4—1; Oct 
11—4 
Company Unions. Nov. 1—4 
Employment Service. Sept. 27—6 
Harlan County. Oct. 11—4 
Labor Movement, History of. Oct. 4—6 
Labor Rift. Oct. 18—4; Oct. 25—4; Nov 
1—4; Nov. 8—4; Nov. 15—4; Nov 
22—4; Jan. 3—4; Jan. 10—4 
Lewis, John L. Sept. 13—4; Dec. 13—4 
National Labor Relations Board. Sept 
20—6; Dec. 13—4 
Politics. Oct. 18—4; Nov. 15—4 
Strikes. Oct. 4—4; Nov. 29—-4; Dec. 6—4 
Unions Grow. Sept. 20—4 
La Follette, Robert M. Sept. 13—6 
La Guardia, Fiorello. Nov. 15—4 
Landon, Alfred M. Jan. 3—5 
League of Nations. (See International 
tions) 
Leviathan. Oct. 11—5 
Lewis, John L. Sept. 13—4; Dec. 13—4 
Lippmann, Walter. Oct. 18—7 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. Sept. 6—6 
Lynching. Nov. 29—4; Jan. 17—4 
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MacDonald, J. Ramsay. Nov. 22—3 
Masaryk, Thomas G. Sept. 27—3 
Mayors. Nov. 29—5 

McGrady, Edward F. Sept. 20—4 
Meat, Cost of. Oct. 11—5 

Measles. Nov. 29—4 

Merchant Marine. (See Shipping) 
Mexico. Sept. 20—3; Dec. 13—1 
Miller, John E. Nov. 1—4 
Mongoukuo. Nov. 8—3 
Monopolies. (See Business) 

Monroe Doctrine. Nov. 22—6 
Morgan, Joy Elmer. Sept. 27—7 
Movie Exportation. Nov. 8—5 
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National Bituminous Coal Commission. Dec 
13—5 
National Labor Relations Board. (See Labor) 
National Resources Committee. Sept. 6—5 
National Youth Administration. Sept. 27—5 
Navy, United States. Jan. 10—5 
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Nebraska Legislature. Sept. 6—7; Nov. 29—5 
New Salem. Nov. 8—5 
Newspapers. 


Foreign Correspondent. Sept. 27—7 
National Press Club. Sept. 13—6 
Newsgathering in Washington. Sept. 6—7 
Radio Competition. Nov. 1—5 
Roosevelt. Jan. 10—4 

New York City. Oct. 25—4; 

Dec, 13—5 

Nicaragua. Nov, 1—3 

Nobel Prize. Nov. 29—3 

Nvon Conference. Sept. 20—1 


Nov. 15—4; 
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Outer Mongolia. Sept. 20—3 
Oyster Farming. Dec. 13—5 
P 
Palestine. Sept. 27—1; Oct. 11—3; Oct. 25—3 
Panama, Oct. 11—3 


Paraguay. Sept. 20—3 
Paralysis, Infantile, Oct. 4—4 
Patent Office, United States. Nov. 22—5 
Pensions, Veterans. Sept. 20—5 
Philippine Islands. Sept. 20—3 
Poland. Sept. 27—3 
Political Scene. (See also Democratic Party, 
Republican Party) 
Committee for Industrial Organization. Oct 
18—4 
Democratic Party. Sept. 6—4; Sept. 13—1 
Hoover, Herbert. Sept. 6—4 
Landon, Alfred M. Jan. 3—5 
Third Parties. Sept. 13—6 
Post Office Problems. Oct. 18—5 
Propaganda. Nov. 1—7; Nov. 8—4 
Public Utilities. 
Federal Power Commission. Jan. 3—6 
Grand Coulee. Oct. 4—4 
Power Program. Oct. 18—1 
Private Companies. Nov. 22—4 
PWA Loans. Jan. 17—5 
Rural Electrification. Jan. 17—4 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Sept. 20—5; 
Nov. 15—5 
Washington State. Nov. 1—4 
Public Works Administration. Oct. 4—4 
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Railroads. Nov. 1—4; Dec. 6—6; Dec. 13—5; 
Jan. 10—4 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements. Dec. 6—7 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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Referendum, War. Nov. 29—4; Jan. 10—1; 
Jan. 10—6; Jan. 17—4 

Regional Planning. Oct. 18—4 

Republican Party. Oct. 25—4; Nov. 15—4; 
Jan. 3—4 (See also Political Scene) 

Resettlement Administration. Sept. 13—4 

“River, The.” Nov. 8—4 

Roanoke Island. Oct. 4—5 

Roche, Josephine. Nov. 8—4 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. (See also Democratic 
Party) 

Chicago Speech. Oct. 18—1 


Nov. 


Constitution. Sept. 27—4 
Jackson Day Speech. Jan. 17—4 
Press. Jan. 10—4 
Vacation. Dec. 6—4; Dec. 13—4 
Western Trip. Oct. 4—4; Oct. 11-—4 
Roosevelt, James. Nov. 1—4 
Rubber. Dec. 13—5 


Rumania. Dec. 13—3; Jan. 3—3; Jan. 10—3 


Russia. (See also Communism) 
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Modernization. Nov 
Outer Mongolia. Sept. 20—3 
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Santo Domingo. Jan. 10—3 

Securities Exchange Commission. Nov. 

Shanghai. Sept. 13—3 

Shipping. (See also Leviathan) 
Federal Maritime Commission. Nov. 
Merchant Marine. Nov. 22—4; Nov. 
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Ships. Nov. 1—5; 
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Boycott, United States. Oct. 25—5 
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Oct. 11—3; Oct. 18—3; Oct. 25—3; Nov. 
1—3; Nov. 15—3; Nov. 22—3; Nov. 
29—3; Jan. 10—3; Jan. 17—3 

Geneva. Sept. 27—3 

Indo-China. Nov. 29—3 

Iron, Scrap. Sept. 20—5 

Japan’s Ambitions. Sept. 6—1 

Mongoukuo. Nov. 8—3 

Nine Power Conference. Nov. 15—3; Nov. 


22—3; Dec. 6—3 
Outer Mongolia. Sept. 20—3 
Panay Incident. Jan. 3—1 
Planes to China. Sept. 13—4 
Shanghai. Sept. 13—3 
United States Trade in East. Sept. 13—1 


Social Security. Nov. 8—4; Nov. 22—4; Dec. 
6—6 
Spanish Civil War. 
Balearic Islands. Nov. 8—3 
Developments in. Sept. 6—3; Oct. 25—3; 
Nov. 15—3; Jan. 3—3; Jan. 17—3 
European Balance. Oct. 25—1 
Geneva. Sept. 27—3; Oct. 11—3 
Nonintervention, Oct. 18—3; Nov. 1—3; 
Nov. 29—3 


Nyon Conference. Sept. 20-—1 
Picture of Spain. Oct. 4—1 
Piracy. Sept. 13—3 
Sports. Dec. 13—5; Jan. 3—5 
States. 
Cooperation. Sept. 13—7 
Crime. Oct. 11—4 
Governors. Sept. 27—4 
Regional Planning. Oct. 18—4 
Sales Tax. Oct. 4—4 
Southern States. Sept. 27—5 
Stock Market. (See Business, Depression) 
Straus, Nathan. Nov. 1—4 
Studebaker, John W. Sept. 13—6 
Sugar Bill. Sept. 13—4 
Supreme Court. Oct. 11—1; Oct. 11—6 
Sutherland, George. Jan. 17—4 
Sweden, Nov. 29—3 


¥ 
Taxation. 
Budget. Oct. 11—7; Nov. 1—4; 
Gas Tax. Oct. 4—5 
Road Building. Dec. 13—4 
Sales Tax. Oct. 4—4 
Tennessee Valley Authority. (See Public Utili- 
ties) 
Third Parties. Sept. 13—6 
Tibet. Dec. 6—3 
Trade Agreements. (See Foreign Trade, United 
States) 
Traffic Safety. Sept. 27—5; Oct. 


22—5 


Dec. 13—1 


11—5; Nov. 


U 
Unemployment. 
Census. Sept. 13—5; Oct. 4—5; Nov. 15—5; 
Jan. 10—4; Jan. 17—4 
Insurance. Nov. 22—4 
Semi-Skilled Workers. Sept. 13—4 


Unicameral Legislature. Sept. 6—7; Nov. 
29—5 

United States Employment Service. (See 
Labor) 

United States Public Health Service. (See 
Health) 


Vv 
Vandenberg, Arthur H. Sept. 6—6 
Veto, President’s. Dec. 6—4 
WwW 
Wages and Hours. Sept. 6—1; Sept. 6—6; 
Dec, 13—4; Jan. 3—4 
War, Next. Jan. 3—7 
War Referendum. Nov. 29—4; Jan. 10—1; 
Jan. 10—6 
Weather Forecasts. Nov. 29—4 
Windsor, Duke of. Nov. 15—4 
Works Progress Administration. Dec. 6—4 
World War and Business. Sept. 20—6 


Y 
Yugoslavia. Dec, 13—3; Jan. 3—3 





